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COSTUME OF AN EGYPTIAN BRIDE. 


Our engraving is intended to represent 
an ancient Egyptian bride—one of the roy- 
al family—with her attendant. The pic- 
ture of which this is a copy, was made up 
from facts concerning the state dresses of 
ancient Egypt, as put forth in various 
works on the antiquities of that country, 
and may be relied on as a corect represen- 
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tation of the general appearance of an 
Egyptian princess arrayed in her bridal 
robe. On her head is a cap of a reticulat- 
ed appearance, from beneath which her 
hair hangs loosely over her shoulders, and 
profusely studded with gold and precious 
stones, giving the whole an appearance sim- 
ilar to the sufa or caul, as worn by the mod- 
ern Egyptian females. Over her under 
robe, which was made of the finest white 
linen, was a shorter garment, extending 

from the waist to the knees, and made of 
) the most costly material. Around the waist 
was a zone of gold and gems, and extend- 
ing downward therefrom about twelve 
inches was a sort of mailed work, the scales 
of which were formed of golden threads, 
interwoven with colored silk. The lower 
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) pendent jewels graced her ears. 
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| part of this robe was covered with the fea- 
' thers of birds of splendid and various plu- 
mage, and around the bottom was a row of 
small bells, similar to those upon the pon- 
tifical robe of the Jewish high priest. Her 
shoulders and breast were covered witha 
cape, formed also of the same costly mate- 
' tial, and pending from the right side, was 
' ahalf mantle of scarlet cloth. On her feet 
were jewelled sandals, around her wrists 
) bracelets of precious metals and stones, and 
Such was 
) the appearance of the “‘ spouse,” of whom 
Solomon in his ‘‘ Song” says, ‘‘ How beau- 
' tiful are thy feet with shoes, (sandals,) oh, 
” prince’s daughter!” &c. “‘ Thy head upon 
/ thee is like Carmel, and the hair of thy 
head like purple ; the King is held in the 
- galleries. How fair and how pleasant art 
| thou, O love, for delights.” 

[Pictorial Illustrations of the Bible. 
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Moral Cales. 








ORIGINAL. 


EMILY MARSH. 


CONCLUDED. 


It is now thirteen years since Emily 
Marsh was married. Dr. Butler has an ex- 
tensive practice among both rich and poor. 
His skill in his profession, his good sense, 
and gentlemanly manners insure him the 
respect of the former, while his kindness 
and benevolence make him beloved by the 
latter. He is out making visits, while Mrs. 
Butler sits in an airy, pleasant, well furnish- 
ed rocm, with her youngest daughter, little 
Kate, on a cushion at her feet. Mrs. Rit- 
ter is still her cook, and Mary Benson still 
her maid; but Mary has fulfilled her com- 
pact with herself, and has become the best 
servant in the world; if that handsome, 
tidy young woman who is so trusted by the 
mother, and so beloved by the children, 
who takes so much of the care and direc- 
tion of every thing upon herself, can be 
called a servant. Presently a fine looking 
boy of ten, comes in from school, and after 
kissing his mother, gets down upon the floor 
to play with his little sister. Another ring; 
this time it is Carry, a bright, blooming 
girl of twelve; a picture of health, and 
straight as an arrow. Mary hovers about 
her, nnties her bonnet, and takes her cloak 
and muff. Mrs. Butler chides them both, 
and says that Cary will never learn to wait 
upon herself; that Mary is spoiling her; 
whereat the two look at each other and 
laugh. Carry spies the corner of a letter 
in her mother’s work-box. ‘Is it from 
cousin Helen, os cousin Jane, or cousin 
Marcus? May I read it?” 

** You may.” 

*** Louisa Wakeman,’ who is Louisa 
Wakeman, mother ?” 

** An old friend of mine.” 

** And she is coming to make you a visit 
with her two daughters; how old are 
they ?” 

“Thirteen and eleven.” 





**O, I am so glad; and they are tocome 
by the cars, this very evening ?” 

ec Vou,” 

Mrs. Wakeman was kindly received by 
her old friend, and her daughters were joy- 
fully welcomed by the children. ‘The girls 
were rustic in their manners and in their 
dress. ‘They seem to have been neglected 
and left to run wild, yet they appeared to 


| have naturally, good minds and good dispo- 


sitions. Mrs. Wakeman had a dissatisfied 
expression of countenance, and an indolent 
apathy of manner; the greatest possible 
contrast to Mrs. Butler's beaming smiles, 
and cordial earnestness ;. but she appeared 
to observe every thing attentively, even 
critically. Emily herself, the children, the 
servants, the supper, the breakfast, the fam- 
ily arrangements; she observed them all 
with a cold, quiet demeanor, scarcely speak- 
ing a word, 

On the second morning, Dr. Butler had 
gone out, and the children had gone to 
school, taking their visitors with them. 
Emily had seated herself by the fire with 
her work, and Mrs. Wakeman had sat fora 
long time without speaking, locking at the 
burning coals. At last she said, looking 
full upon Emily, ‘‘ How happy you are ; 
how much you seem to enjoy life?” 

“T am happy; I do enjoy life.” 

‘7 heard that at one time your husband 
nearly@ost his practice.” 

‘He did so, but he more than recovered 
it again, by quietly and independently pur- 


. suing his own course, and doing justice to 


all his employers.” ; 

‘1 was told that your eldest girl would 
grow up a cripple.” 

*‘Her spine was affected by a fall, but 
by judicious treatment and unceasing care 
and attention, she has entirely recovered 
and outgrown it, as you see; but she suf- 
fered much, and it was a great trial.”’ 

“*T heard you had a paralytic mother-in- 
law to take care of.”’ 

**My dear mother Butler. Her death 
was the greatest sorrow I have ever expe- 
rienced, She was so pious and Joving, and 
patient; it was the greatest privilege to 
have her in the house.” 

“Then I was told that your house was 
filled with a crowd of Dr. Butler’s relations ; 
poor nephews and nieces and cousins; all 
to be educated and cared for by you.” 

‘“‘T have been very much blessed in that 
way. A nephew and niece of my husband, 
and a cousin of my own, lived with us for 
several years. It was an advantage to them, 
and a pleasure to me. They have grown 
up intelligent, well educated young people, 
and are the warmest and best friends I have 
in the world; friends for life. Then we 
often have the pleasure of making an old 
uncle or aunt comfortable for afew weeks; 
or a poor young physician, that has no home 
or settled place of business, and who needs 
a little encouragement and advice.” 

“Tf I was in your place, I would never 
be over run bya set of gawky country 
cousins.” 

‘*] esteem it a privilege to be able to as- 
sist my relations; with a small expense to 
ourselves, we can do them a great deal of 
good, and give them a great deal of pleas- 
ure.” 

** Do you practice medicine yourself? I 
observe that three poor women have been to 
consult you this morning.”’ 

*“Only one was a patient. The others 
wanted advice and assistance of a pecunia- 
ry nature.” 

“You have a pleasant, airy house, four 
rooms on a floor ; every thing is delightful- 
ly comfortable, and I see you use it all free- 
ly, but I must say it is not splendid. You 
don’t give large parties; you don’t aim at 
the very first society, do you?” 

“We see our friends freely, though we 
do not entertain expensively. We expend 
very little for mere show and ostentation. 





We want our money for other purposes.” 

‘* Yes, to entertain a poor friend and her 
children,” said Mrs. Wakeman, with more 
feeling than she had yet shown. She then 
relapsed into another of her long silences, 
and sat musing for an hour or two, during 
which time the active and happy Mrs. But- 
ler made an apron for Carry, held a long 
consultation, with Mary Benson, played at 
nine-pins with little Kate, filled three bot- 
tles of domestic medicine, for applicants in 
her own private practice, and read a spright- 
ly essay in a magazine to which her hus- 
band had called her attention at breakfast, 
and which she knew he would speak of 
again at dinner. - 

Mrs. Wakeman spent some weeks with 
Mrs. Butler, and as she witnessed her ac- 
tivity, her regularity, her liberal economy, 
her prudent generosity, her enjoyment of 


the intelligent and refined society which she > 


had drawn about her, and the sweet, sun- 
shiny contentedness of her every day, home 
life, she seemed to awake out of along 
dream. ‘‘ How have 1 spent my iife? 
What have I done? How have my duties 
to myself, my children, my friends, been 
performed 1’? were questions which she 
asked to herself, and which she blushed to 
answer. 

The day of her departure approached. 
Mrs. Butler proposed that Laura should re- 
main with them to be sent to school. Her 
mother joyfully consented. She pressed 
her friend’s hand and her lips quivered, yet 
there was a new and lofty &pirit in her 
countenance as she said. ‘‘I accept your 
generosity, and bless you for it. I go back 
a different woman from what I came to you. 
No more indolence, no more apathy, no. 
more repining ; | will instruct.my child; I 
will perform my duty to my neighbors, to 
myself, and to my Maker. I bless the day 
that you thought of me in my obscurity, 
and drew me where I could witness your 
example.” 

Laura remained three years in the fami- 
ly of Mrs. Butler. She was educated for a 
teacher, but had scarcely engaged in that 
employment when she received a pressing 
invitation to become housekeeper to a young 
merchant just getting into a good business 
in the city. With some demurring, and 
many blushes she accepted of this invitation, 
on condition of having her mother and sis- 
ter to spend part of the time with her. 
This was readily granted. ‘The sister soon 
found a situation similar to her own, while 
the mother, no longer an idle complainer, 
but a useful, active woman, divided her 
time between them, very exactly, for if she 
did not, the slighted one was sure to com- 
plain. 

Carry Butler was the last married of the 
three, but she was so perfectly happy in her 
home, and suited herself and her parents so. 
well in her choice of a husband, that they 
were all rejoiced that she had waited a 
little. 8. S. A. 








Narrative. 








THE DYING MOTHER. 


“There is a sweetness in woman’s decay, 

When the light of beauty is fading away ; 

When the bright enchantment of youth is gone,, 

And the tint that glowed, and the eye that shone, 

And darted round its glance of power, 

And the lip that vied with the sweetest flowe 

That ever in Pestum’s garden blew, ' 

Or ever was steeped in the garden dew, 

When all that was bright and fair is fled, 

But the loveliness Jingering round the dead.” 
PERCIVAL. 


It was a summer’s day, so bright and 
beautiful, that an angel wandering from his 
heavenly sphere might almost have fancied 
himself still in paradise, and forgotten that 
man had ever sinned. Streams of water- 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








danced and sparkled in the sunbeams, | 
sweet flowers sent forth their fragrance upon 
the air, and the birds warbled their wildest 
songs in the shady grove. All seemed joy 
and gladness; but at that very hour, in the 
stillness of her chamber, and surrounded 
by her sorrowing friends, one of the loveli- 
est of God's creatures was bidding adieu to 
the earth and all its joys. In the spring of 
youth, and hope, and feeling—when life 
seemed sweetest, and the ties that bound 
her to earth were strongest—her spirit was 
slowly passing away. They had moved her | 
couch to the open window, and now the | 
golden rays of the setting sun streamed | 
richly into the chamber of the dying. The | 
warm breeze kissed the pallid cheek, and 
played upon her bright tresses, thus clus- 
tered around her brow for the last time. 
She knew that she would never look upon 
this bright, beautiful world, again. She 
felt that life was ebbing fast away, and few 
were the moments left to her on earth, and 
as she looked that last long look, her eye 
beamed with ‘“‘ unwonted fires,” and a 
bright smile lightened up her countenance. 
Her lips parted, and a low, sweet voice 
broke the solemn stillness—‘ Bring hither 
my child; let him receive his mother’s dy- 
ing blessing.” 

‘They brought to her bedside a young and 
happy boy, who had never before known 
sorrow ; but now his joyous laugh was hush- 
ed, the smile had vanished from his lip, and 
his bright eyes were sad and wondering. 
They had told him that his mother was dy- 
ing, and although he knew not what death 
meant, he felt that it was something terri- 
ble. He placed his little hand im hers, and 
looked fearfully into her face; but that 
smile re-assured him, and he lisped that 
word so dear to every woman’s heart, 
“mother!” What a host of agonized feel- 
ings were stirred up in the heart of the in- 
valid, as he uttered that word. She closed 
her eyes, and for a moment her countenance 
was convulsed with the intense struggle. It 
was only for a moment; she was calm, and 
the same bright smile was there again. 
All were hushed in breathless silence, until 
she spoke. 

“My son; you will soon be deprived of a 
mother’s love and care. You hear me 
speak for the last time on earth; but when 
my voice is hushed in death, and my body 
Jaid low in the tomb, remember my dying 
words. Resist temptation, and if sinners 
entice thee, consent thou not. Pray to thy 
God, morning and evening ; and when you 
kneel alone, remember how often I have 
knelt down with you, and told you that you 
had a parent in heaven, who would always 
take care of you. May your mother’s dy- 
ing blessing rest upon your head through all 
the trials of this life, and when you are 
tempted to sin, remember that her last 
breath was spent in prayer for you.” She 
paused for a moment, and when she spoke 
again, her voice was faint and husky. 

“* My husband, come hither ; place your 
hand beneath my head, and let me rest upon 





your bosom. I would feel your breath upon 
my cheek, and hear your voice once 
more.” 


He did as he was desired, but a convul- 
sive sob shook the strong man’s frame as he 
pressed her to his heart, and the tears that 
he struggled not to restrain, flowed down 
his cheeks. She raised her eyes, beaming 
with the intensity of woman’s love, and ex- 
claimed with sudden energy, “Oh! ’tis 
very hard to part with you. but we shall 
meet again in heaven.” 

Her head sunk back, a slight convulsion 
passed over the pale face, and was succeed- 
ed by a smile, and all was still. The 
mourners were alone with the dead. The 
eyes that once beamed with love and glad- 
ness were closed, the tongue that never 
spoke but to bless was silent, and the heart 
that beat with all a woman’s generous feel- 
ings and warm affections was still forever. 

The wife and mother was dead, but she 
still lives in the hearts which had loved 
her. The son never forgot her dying 
words; and in after years, when upon the 
verge of crime, the same sweet voice seem- 
ed to whisper in his ear, “ My son, resist 
temptation.” That husband never suffered 
another to beguile his heart from its hom- 
age to the dead; but ever treasured her 
memory, and looked forward to the time 
when he should’ meet her in a happier 
world, never again to part. 





Remarx.—Let no man ever expect to prosper 
in this life, and gain the respect of others, with- 
out an undeviating course of integrity and virtue. 


Nursery. 











HOME, SWEET HOME. 


At home once more; ’tis a pleasant place; 


I love my home. When I enter I see three 
little children amusing themselves on the 
floor. Olivia is holding in her arms a little 
doll, and as she rocks backwards and for- 
wards, she sings— 


By a baby bunting, 

Papa’s gone a hunting, 

To get a little rabbit skin, 

To wrap the baby bunting in.” 


Charles is arranging a great many little 
blocks, cut into different sizes and shapes, 
with doors and windows painted on them, 
so that when they are all in their proper 
place they really look very pretty ; and that 
is just the way with all the little boys and 
girls; they never look pretty except when 
they know their place and behave themselves ; 
for ‘‘PRETTY IS, THAT PRETTY DOES.” 
Lucy is setting alongside of Charles, watch- 
ing him as he finishes house after house, 
until he has got a great long street made 
of them. ‘There is a pause, and suddenly 
Lucy says, Father, Charley won’t give me 
my pencil ! 

Is the pencil her’s, sonny ? 

Yes sir. 

Then give it to her. 

Instead of handing it to his sister as he 
ought, he pitches it at her, ye very 
grum. Lucy was about to pick it ‘Up, but 
father said stop. 

Charley ? 

Sir. , 

Pick up the pencil and hand it to sister— 
he did so—now, come here. You said that 
pencil was Lucy’s. 

Yes, sir. 

Well, if Lucy had your pencil, would 
you not like her to give it to you? 

Yes, sir. 

Then if you think Lucy ought to give 
you your pencil, of course you ought to give 
her her’s. Now, let me tell my little boy 
that he must be just as glad to see his lit- 
tle sister have what belongs to her, as he 
would be to have what belongs to him; and, 
let all the little boys and girls remember 
this, for this is the golden rule of ‘‘ doing 
unto others, as we would have them do un- 
to us.” —Methodist Protestant. 
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SURES 


Morality. 


THE INEBRIATE. 


A SKETCH, 





He stood leaning upon a broken gate in 
front of his miserable dwelling. His tatter- 
ed hat was in his hand, and the cool breeze 
lifted the matted locks which covered his 
once noble brow. His countenance was 
bloated and disfigured ; but in his eye there 
was an unwonted look—a mingled expres- 
sion of sadness and regret. Perhaps he 
was listening to the low, melancholy voice 
of his patient wife, as she soothed the sick 
babe on her bosom ; or perchance he was 
gazing upon‘ the sweet face of his eldest 
daughter, as at the open window she plied 
her needle to obta‘n for her mother and the 
poor children a scanty sustenance. Poor 
Mary! for herself she cared not; young as 
she was, her spirit was already crushed by 
poverty, unkindness, and neglect. As the 
inebriate thus stood, his eyes wandered over 
the miserable habitation before him. The 
windows were broken and the doors hinge- 
less ; scarce a vestige of comfort remained; 
yet memory bore him back to the days of 
his youth, when it was the abode of peace 
and happiness. In fancy he saw again the 
old arm chair where sat his father, with the 
Bible upon his knee; and he seemed to 
hear again the sweet notes of his mother, 
as she laid her hand upon the head of her 
darling boy, and prayed that God would 





bless him and preserve him from evil. Long 
years had passed away, yet tears came into 
the eyes of the drunkard at the recollection 
of his mother’s love. 

** Poor mother !” he muttered, ‘‘ it is well 
that thou art sleeping in thy grave; it would 
break thy heart to know that thy son is a 
wretched and degraded being—a miserable 
outcast from society.” 

He turned slowly away. Deep within an 
adjoining forest was a dell where the beams 
of the sun scarce ever penetrated. Tall 
trees grew on either side, whose branches, 
meeting above, formed a canopy of leaves, 
where the birds built their nests, and pour- 
ed forth happy songs. Thither the drunk- 
ard bent his steps. It had been his favorite 
haunt in the days of his childhood, and as 
he threw himself upon the soft green sward 
the recollections of past scenes came crowd- 
ing over his mind. He covered his face 
with his hands, and*the prayer of the prodi- 
gal burst from his lips—‘‘ O, God, receive 
a returning wanderer!” Suddenly a soft 
arm was thrown around his neck, and a 
sweet voice murmured, “ He will forgive 
you, father.” Starting to his feet, the ine- 
briate saw standing before him his youngest 
daughter, a child of six years. 

‘“ Why are you here, Anne?” he said, 
ashamed that the innocent child should have 
witnessed his grief. 

‘I came to gather the lilies which grow 
upon the banks,” she replied; ‘‘ see, I have 
got my basket full, and now [ am going to 
sell them.” 

** And what do you do with the money?” 
asked the father, as he turned his eyes to 
the basket, where among their broad green 
leaves the sweet lilies of the valley were 
peeping forth. 

The child hesitated ; she thought she had 
said too much; perhaps her father would 
demand the money and spend it in the way 
in which all his earnings went. 

** You are afraid to tell me, Anne,” said 
her father, kindly. ‘‘ Well, I do not blame 
you; I have no right to my children’s con- 
fidence.” 

The gentleness of his tone touched the 
heart of the affectionate child. She threw 
her arms around his neck, exclaiming, 

“Yes, father, I will tell you. Mother 
buys medicines for poor little Willie. We 
have no other way to get it. Mother and 
Mary work all the time they can get to buy 
bread.” 

A pang shot through the inebriate’s heart. 
“‘[T have robbed them of the comforts of 
life,” he exclaimed; ‘‘ from this moment 
the liquid fire passes my lips no more.” 

Anna stood gazing at him in astonish- 
ment. She could scarcely comprehend her 
father’s words; but she saw that some 
change had taken place. She threw back 
her golden ringlets, and raised her large 
blue eyes, with an earnest look, to his face, 

“Will you never drink any more rum ?”” 
she whispered, timidly. 

‘** Never! Anna,” her father replied sol- 
emnly. 

Joy danced in her eyes. ‘ Then we will 
all be so happy,” she cried, ‘‘ and mother 
won’t weep any more; oh, father, what a 
happy home ours will be!” Years passed 
away. The words of little Anne, the 
drunkard’s daughter, had proved true. 
The home of the reformed. man, her father, 
was indeed a happy one. Plenty crowned 
his board ; and health and joy beamed from 
the face of his wife and children—whefe 
once squallid misery alone could be traced. 
The Pledge had raised him from his degra- 
dation, and restored him once more to 
peace and happiness.— Norwich Spec. 








Religion. 


THE CHRISTIAN TRAVELLER. 


AN AUTENTIC NARRATIVE. 


Having tarried a few days in a beautiful 
village of the West, I embarked in a vessel 
which was crossing one of the great lakes. 
Three other individuals had taken passage, 
and night coming on foun@ us waiting for 
a breeze. 

About nine o’clock, as the sails were 
hoisted, another passenger came on board. 
When we had cleared the harbor he enter- 
ed the cabin, and seemed to suppose that 
he was alone; for we had all retired to our 
berths. The lamp was burning dimly on 
the table, but it afforded sufficient light for 








me to discover that he was young. Seating 


himself beside it, he drew a beok from his 
pocket and read a few minutes. Suddenly 
from on deck, was heard the voice of the 
captain uttering oaths, terrific beyond de- 
scription. The youth arose, laid his book 
on the chair, and kneeling beside it, in a 
low whisper engaged in prayer. I listened 
attentively, and though his soul seemed to 
burn within him, I could gather only an 
occasional word, cr part of a sentence, such 
as “mercy,” “ dying heathen,” “ sinners,” 
&c. Presently he seemed in an agony of 
spirit for those swearers, and could scarce- 
ly suppress his voice while pleading with 
God to have mercy on them. My soul was 
stirred within me. ‘T’here was a sacredness 
in this place, and I was self-condemned 
knowing that I also professed the name of 
Jesus, and had retired with my fellow pas- 
sengers to rest, not having spoken of God or 
committed myself to his care. 

Early in the morning I was waked by a 
loud voice at the door of the companion- 
way: ‘Here! whose Tracts are these ?” 
followed by other voices in threats and im- 
precations against Tract distributers, Beth- 
els, Temperance Societies, &c. 

I thought of the young stranger, and fear- 
ed they would execute their threats upon 
him; but he calmly said, “Those tracts, 
sir, are mine. I have but a few, as you see, 
but they are very good, and you may take 
one, if you wish. I broughtthem on board 
to distribute, but you were all too busy last 
night.” The sailor smiled, and walked 
away, making no reply. 

We were soon called to breakfast with 
the captain and mate. When we were seat: 
ed at the table, “ Captain,” said our young 
companion, ‘“‘as the Lord supplies all our 
wants, if neither you nor the passengers ob- 
ject, I would like to ask a blessing on our 
repast.” 

“Tf you please,” replied the captain, with 
apparent good will. In a few minutes the 
cook was on deck, and informed the sail- 
ors, who were instantly in an uproar, and 
their mouths filled with curses. The cap- 
tain attempted to apologize for the profan- 
ity of his men, saying, “ it was perfectly 
common among sailors, and they meant no 
harm by it.’”’ 

“With your leave, captain,” said the 
young stranger, “I think we can put an 
end to it.” 

Himself a swearer, and having just apol- 
ogized for his men, the captain was puzzled 
for an answer; but after a little hesitation 
replied, “You might as well attempt to sail 
against a head wind, as to think of such a 
thing.” 

‘** But I megnt all I said,’ added the 
young man. 

“* Well, if you think it possible, you may 
try it,” said the captain. 

As soon as breakfast was over, the oldest 
and most profane of the sailors seated him- 
self on the quarter deck to smoke his pipe. 
The young man entered into conversation 
with him, and soon drew from him a histe- 
ry of the adventures of his life. From his 
boyhcod he had followed the ocean. He 


tempest ; had visited several missionary sta- 
tions in different parts of the world, and 
gave his testimony to the good effects of 


Sandwich Islands. Proud of his nautical 
skill, he at length boasted that he could do 
anything that could be done by a sailor. 
“*T doubt it,” said the young man. 
“‘T can,” answered the hardy tar, “ and 
will not be outdone, my word for it.” 
“Well, when a sailor passes his word he 
ought to be believed. 


did so.’”’ 


chored me; I am fast; but I can do it.” 

‘*T know you can,” said the young man, 
‘and I hope you will anchor all your ship- 
mates’ oaths with yours.’’ 


heard on board the vessel. During the 


of all. 


out a Bible, which he said was given him 
in early life by his father, with a request 
that he would never part with it. We lis 

















had been tossed on the billows in many a [| 


missionary efforts among the natives of the | 


I know a sailor who | 
resolved that he would step swearing ; and 


** Ah,” said the old sailor, ‘ you’ve an- | 


Not a word of profanity was afterwards | 


After supper he requested of the captain | 
the privilege of having worship in the cab- © 
in. His wishes were complied with; and | 
soon all on board, except the man at the | 
helm, were assembled. The captain brought [7 


tened as our friend read Matthew’s account | 


2 |} 


anc 
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shi 


dot 


see 
we 
hay 
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pe 
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las 


the 


day, as opportunity presented itself, he con- si 
versed with each sailor singly on the subject | 
of his soul’s salvation, and gained the hearts | 
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*. 
om his | of Christ’s crucifixion and resurrection ; 
ddenly | and then looking around upon us, he said, 
of the | “ He is risen—yes, Jesus lives, let us wor- 
nd de- | ship him.” 
s book It was a melting scene. Knees that sel- 
it, in a | dom bowed before, now knelt at the altar 
istened | of Prayer, while the solemnities of eternity 
med to | seemed hanging over us. After prayer we 
nly an | went on deck and sang a hymn. It was a 
e,such | happy place, a floating bethel. Instead of 
nners,” | confusion and wrath, there was a sweet 
sony of | peace and solemnity. We ceased just as 
scarce- | the setting sun was flinging upon us his 
g with | last cheering rays. ; 
oul was The captain, deeply affected, went into 
redness | the cabin, lit his lamp, took his Bible, and 
emned, | was engaged in reading till we had retired 
1ame of | to rest. 
ow pas- After this, for three days, we regularly 
‘God or | attended family worship and had much in- 
teresting conversation on various subjects, 
ed by a | for there was nothing in the religion of the 
panion- | young stranger to repress the cheerfulness 
these ?” | of social intercourse. From his familiari- 
and im- || ty with the Bible, his readiness in illustrat- 
s, Beth- | ing its truths and presenting its motives; 
and from his fearless, but judicious and 
ind fear- | persevering steps, we concluded that he was 
ts upon § a minister of the gospel. From all he saw, 
e tracts, | he gathered laurels to cast at his Master's 
you see, fj feet, and in all his movements aimed to 
nay take | show that eternity was-not to be trifled 
sn board § with. A few hours before we arrived in 
busy last § port, we ascertained that he was a me- 
walked § chanic. 
Before we reached the wharf, the captain 
‘ast with § came forward, and with much feeling bade 
ere seat- | him farewell; declared that he was resolv- 
ir young ff ed to live as he had done no longer—his 
s all our | wife, he said, was a Christian, and he meant 
agers ob- | to go and live with her; and added, “I 
g on our | have had ministers as passengers in my 
vessel Sabbath days and weeks days, but 
ain, with | never before have I been reminded of the 
wutes the § family altar where my departed parents 
the sail- | knelt.” As we left the vessel, every coun- - 
‘oar, and | tenance showed that our friend by his de- 
The cap- f cided, yet mild and Christian faithfulness, 
e profan- } won the gratitude of many and esteem of 
perfectly [| all—Can. Bap. Reg. 
meant no — 
said the Obituary. 
nh put an 
just apol- MRS. N. P. WILLIS. 
puzzled Died in NewYork, March 25, Mrs. Mary 
esitation — Srace, wife of Mr. N. P. Willis, aged 29. 
pt to sail Mrs. Willis’s remains were brought to 
of such a § Boston, and deposited at Mount Auburn, 
beside the mother of her husband. Bishop 
dded the } Eastburn performed the Episcopal funeral 
service at the grave. She was a member 
yeu may § of the Episcopal charch. 
The New York Correspondent of the 
the oldest § Philadelphia Post observes : 
ated him- “Few women ever lived who combined 
his pipe. F so much that is sweet and beautifnl in the 


versation 


( female character. She was so feminine, so 
m a histo- 


good and lovely, that men and women alike 


From his § respected and admired her. A.few years 
ean. He § since when Mr.*Willis brought her a bride 
n many 4 ff from England, I remember meeting them 
onary sta |" in Broadway. I had never seen her then, 
orld, and } and without observing whose arm she lean- 
effects of |) ed upon, was so struck by the singular 
ives of the 


| beauty and the sweet expression of her 


s nautical fF face, that I almost unconsciously paused to 
> could do |) continue the glance that had excited a 
sailor. | pleasanter feeling of admiration than I had 
van. } ever felt while gazing upon female features 
tar, “‘ and }} before. I have seen more splendidly beau- 
nS” tiful women often, but never -one in which 
is word he |) so much sweetness and beauty was combin- 
sailor who |}ed. My first impression of Mrs. Willis, as 
ring ; and |) she came toward me, leaning on the arm of 
Sher talented and now mournfully bereaved 
you’ve an- |7 husband, has never been effaced by closer 
do it.” observation. She passed by like the em- 
oung man, bodiment of a poet’s dream, and, like an 
your ship- |} angel’s dream, she has gone forth from the 
S beautiful things of earth. 
afterwards |) “Poor Willis! the hand of death has 


uring the @been fearfully busy with him of late. His 
If, he con- Mister, his mother, and now the wife 
the subject \whom he loved and cherished so devotedly, 
| the hearts | jall have left him within two short years. 

ie among those who have assailed him 
£0 often, can think of him thus mournfully 


he captain | 7s 
 fituated without some feelings of regret for 


n the cab- 


with ; and jhe past? He is a man of strong domestic 
man at the ee nnmoats, and the most beautiful things 
in brought [she ever wrote were those that sprang from 
given him |#his household feelings. It is a sad theme, 
a request (and has shed a melancholy gloom over us 
. We lis- fall. 


How one yearns to do or say some- 


y’3 account to console the afflicted on such occa-, 


| hing 








sions; and yet how little can be said or 
done. 
covers with its blossoms again that place in 
the heart which has once been so complete- 
ly desolated.” : 
The Editor of the Philadelphia Post says: 


“Mrs. Willis was the companion of her 


husband’s literary labors, as well as of his | 


domestic hours. When application render- 
ed his eyes dim, or hand weary, she was his 
amanuensis; writing down the delicate and 
beautiful images, many of which she had 
indirectly, if not directly, suggested. When 
absent she was his regular—daily corres- 
pondent. Losing her is losing more than 
half his life—more than minds less delicate- 
ly sensitive than his can imagine! May a 
kind Providence alleviate him under the 
present loss, by the hope of a future 
meeting.” 











Natural History. 





A MONKEY’S INTELLIGENCE. 

The following curious account of a com- 
bat between a monkey and a cobra da ca- 
pella, was related to me by an old friend in 
Bengal, who had heard it from a gentleman 
who had witnessed the fact at Patua, some 


thirty years ago. The monkey inhabited a 
large burr (Indice) or banyan tree, (ficus, 
indica,) and was preparing to ascend it, 
when he perceived a large cobra, near the 
root. On every attempt to approach the 
trunk, the snake reared his crest to attack 
him, and, as the monkey moved to the oth- 
er side, the snake in like manner shifted 
his ground, so as always to intercept his 
advance to the tree. The monkey on this 
quickened its movements, danced from side 
to side, and occasionally rushing directly 
at the snake as if to seize it, kept it ina 
state of continual action and alarm for 
nearly two hours. At length the cobra, 
apparently tired. out, lay stretched on the 
ground. The monkey now walked leisure- 
ly before it, watching its motions all the 
time with the utmost vigilance, and gradu- 
ally lessening the distance between them, 
till he arrived within reach of a single 
bound, when, springing on his enemy, be- 
fore he had time to rear his head, grasped 
him firmly by the neck. The snake in* 
stantly enveloped him in its folds, but the 
monkey, retaining its hold, seized a brick 
bat (a part of the ruins of an old pagoda at 
the foot of the tree,) and coolly set himself 
to work to rub against the head of the 
snake. ‘This operation was continued with 
the mest determined perseverance, till he 
had utterly destroyed all vestige of the 
head, reducing it to a confused mass, when, 
disengaging himself from the now inert 
folds, he threw it from him and sprang up 
to his wonted roosting place in the tree. 
After this, it can scarcely be questioned, 
that the monkey was not perfectly aware of 
the dangerous character of the snake, and 
also knew well the seat of the formidable 
power which his enemy possessed, and could 
in an instant put forth his destruction. It 
also appears to prove that the larger ani- 
mals, unlike the smaller ones, and small 
birds, are incapable of being acted upon by 
the power of fascination.— Medical Times. 











Parental. 


THE MAGNANIMOUS BOY. 


De Witt was rather apleasant boy, though 
he possessed some faults, and what boy does 
not? Going to school, one day, in compa- 
ny with another boy, who was about as old 
as himself, for sport, or some other purpose 
they went into a poor man’s barn. Before 
they left, the rake wasbroken. Some days 
passed, and a report of the fact found its 
way to his father. De Witt was called, and 
a serious conversation followed. The 
facts in the case, being stated, the father 
told his son that that was not the way to 
do—it was as far from being right as it was 
from being the part of agentleman. ‘“‘Have 

















you any money?” inquired the father. 


| So much,” was the reply. 
Even Time itself seldom entirely | go to Mr. S. tell him all about the breaking 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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“ Take it, and 


of the rake, how much of it you did, and 
pay him for it.” He obeyed, went to the 
good man, acknowledged his wrong, and 
offered payment. The money was refused, 
and the boy urged to be careful in future. 
All parties were satisfied, and no unpleas- 
antness resulted from the youthful way- 
wardness. 

How much better would it be, if this 
method of settling similar difficulties was 
more generally adopted by parents. Who 
could have adopted a better? It was more 
successful in all respects with all the par- 
ties, than the use of many rods, or going to 
law. 

On another occasion he had some diffi- 
culty with a comrade, and called him a 
nick-name—a practice too prevalent among 
children—one that ought to be despised ; 
it is despised by good children, they will 
not descend to so mean a thing. It should 
be discountenanced by all parents in their 
children. The father of De Witt learning 
that he had called the boy a name, convers- 
ed with him upon the impropriety of such 
things, showed him that they were unbe- 
coming in a boy that had any regard for 
himself. They parted, the father intending 
to take another opportunity to converse 
with him further upon the subject. The 
heart of De Witt was touched ; he saw, and 
felt that he had done wrong. He went to 
the father of the boy, whom he had treated 
so unkindly, and made a frank statement of 
the whole matter—acknowledged his fault. 
Not satisfied with that, he did the same to 
an élder sister of the boy. 

All were satisfied. Then with a smile, 
seldom seen playing upon the countenance 
of so young a lad, produced by a conscious- 
ness of having endeavored to do right—to 
make réparation for an injury done—of 
having done what would please his father, 
he went and told him what he had done. 
A parent can imagine what was his pleas- 
ure while viewing the conduct of his son. 
Did parents deal thus with their children 
for similar faults, how many feuds would 
die in infancy, errors give signs only of life 
for a moment! How different men and 
women would many children make—they 
would be a blessing to society, whereas 
vast numbers are only a curse.—Christian 
Watchman. 








Editorial. 








THE VIRGIN MARY. 


One day, while Jesus was talking to the peo- 
ple, about the kingdom of heaven, his mother 
and his brethren came to him; but there were 
so many people about him that they could not 


the people told him that they were there, and 
wanted to speak to him. But instead of telling 
the people to get out of the way, and let his 
friends come to him, he asked them who were 
his mother and his brethren? And then he 
looked round, and stretched out his hands to- 
wards his disciples, and told the people to see 
his mother and his brethren; for every one that 
loved and served God, was his brother, and sis- 
ter, and mother—meaning that such were his 
nearest and dearest friends. 

Would you like to be the brother or sister of 
Christ? If you give him your heart, he will be 
your elder brother—he will call you his brother 
or his sister; and he will let youshare with him 
in all that he has. And Jesus Christ is very 
rich. He is the heir of God the Father. All 
that God has, is Christ’s; and God has every 


thing. So, if you become the brother or sister 


of Jesus, all things will be yours. Can you 
desire to be richer, than to possess all things ? 

Perhaps some of our readers may wonder why 
Jesus did not take more notice of his mother and 
his brethren, when they came to see him. Je- 
sus loved his mother, and was very kind to her 
and his brethren. When he was dying on the 
cross, he took notice of his mother, as she stood 
by, and told his beloved disciple, the apostle 
John, to be a son to her. But it was not right 
for his mother and brethren to interrupt him, 
when he was preaching; and he taught thé peo- 
ple, by what he said, that it would be no advan- 
tage to them to be his kindred, unless they 
obeyed God. He showed, by his answer, that 
he loved them that loved and obeyed God, more 
than those that-were related to him by birth, 





get near enough to speak to him. But some of 


God was his Father, and the children of God were 
his dearest friends. Besides this, Jesus knew 
how the church of Rome would try to make a 
god of his mother; and he never said or did any 
thing to justify them in making any more of her 
than of any other good woman. Mohammed, 
and other imposters, who have set up false reli- 
gions to gratify their own ambition, have taken 
care to provide high places for their relations ; 
but Jesus made no more of his relations than 
just what their piety and good character de- 
served. 

The Papists make about as much of the Vir- 
gin Mary as they do of Jesus Christ, and some- 
times more. They confess their sins to her. 
One question in their Catechism is, “ What is 
your morning service 2” and the last part of the 
answer is, “Then I conclude by desiring our 
blessed Lady, (the Virgin Mary,) to be a mother 
to me.” They call her the “ Queen of Heaven,” 
and pray directly to her as if she was a divine 
being. Blessings are asked of her, as of one 
able to give them. The child is taught to re- 
gard her with the highest reverence and affec- 
tion. Through life, she is the object of his dai- 
ly regard. Five feasts are kept to her honor 
every year. In the hour of death, the Papist is 
taught to trust in her mercy. He believes that 
she can command her Son, the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; that nothing can be denied which she 
asks of God; and that with her all things are 
possible. The Papists call her the “ Mother of 
God!” 

A traveller in Venice gives the following 
striking description of the evening service to the 
Virgin Mary: “Venice is the city of silence. 
The sound of carriages and horses is never 
heard in her streets. Every thing is carried in 
canal boats. The hum of human voices is all 
that is heard ; and even this stops, when the bell 
rings for the evening service to the Virgin Ma- 
ry. The great church of St. Mark’s is com- 
pletely filled, a few minutes after the bell has 
tolled. The people hurry from all quarters to 
offer up a prayer to the Virgin Mary. The or- 
gan plays a soft tune, while the people are com- 
ing in and seating themselves. On a sudden, a 
small bell tinkles, and every knee is bent, and 
every head is bowed in silent adoration. Nota 
sound from within or without disturbs the spirit 
of supplication. This lasts for a minute or two. 
The bell tinkles again. * The congregation rise 
from their knees, the lights are put out, and the 
people leave the church. 

A custom prevails in the country towns of 
Spain, which shows what the peopie think of the 
Virgin Mary. Thecountry is infested with rob- 
bers, and so the people who work on farms live 
together in villages, so as to be able to defend 
themselves; and many of them have to walk six 
or eight miles to their fields, so that they are 
obliged to rise before day. In order to wake 
them, a procession has been established, to sing 
praises to the Virgin Mary, before daylight. 
An active man, with a good voice, who is fond 
of early rising, is employed to go about, an hour 
before break of day, knocking at people’s doors, 
inviting them to quit their beds, and join in the 
worship of the Virgin. Nothing but the venera- 
tion which they feel for her, could call upa 
whole village every morning in the summer, an 
hour before day. 

But, if Jesus had intended to have his mother 
worshipped in this way, we should suppose he 
would have said to the crowd, when they told 
him his mother had come, “Behold my mother! 
henceforth worship her, and she will give you 
all things needful.” But no; he'stretched fortli 
his hands to his disciples, and said, “ Behold 
my mother and my brethren! For whoseever 
shall do the will of my Father which is in heav- 
en, the same is my brother, and sister, and 
mother.” 

Tne worship of the Virgin Mary is as heathen- 
ish as the worship of Juggernaut. Nn. 


A MEAN, WICKED TRICK. 


A little boy in Boston had a Velossipede given 
to him by his grandfather, because he was a 
good boy. He took great delight in riding it, 
and in lending it to his brother, when he was not 
using it. He carefully put it in the shed when 
he last used it; but when he looked for it again, 
it was gone—some mean, wicked boy had stolen 
it, and thus burdened his conscience with the 
guilt of breaking God’s command, “ Thou shalt 
not steal.” 

A few days after this theft, I saw a constable 
catch two'boys. who were playing in a vacant 
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lot in Atkinson street. He grasped each boy by 
the collar, and led them off to prison. I inquir- 
ed of an Irishman what the boys had done? He 


answered, “ Och, sir, they have been staling, | | 


suppose.” It may be that those are the boys 
that stole the Velossipede—when they found one 
theft was not punished, they were emboldened 
to commit another greater crime ; and now they 
must suffer imprisonment in the House of Cor- 
rection for their wickedness, and after that God 
will call them to an account for their sin against 
him. “The ways of transgressors are hard.” 
YOUTH’S COMPANION. 

This week’s paper completes the Eighteenth 

Volume. Who will pay in advance for Volume 


Nineteen. We ask this question, because it of- | 


ten happens that the reader is disappointed 
when the paper stops at the end of the year—he 
then wants the Nos. that he missed, but they 
are all gone. Now, to prevent this disappoint- 
ment, let the advance payment be sent to the 
Publisher immediately, and then thé paper will 
not stop at all. Perhaps the Post Master will 
be kind enough to send the dollar, and obtain 
for you a Receipt, if you ask him. This plan is 
adopted, because many names on our books are 
those of children, and we do not always know 
whether they like the Companion well enough to 
wish for it another year. 

Persons who wish to stop their paper, will 
please let us know the name of the Post Office 
where the paper has been sent. 

No Surrer.—If a boy or girl, after working 
hard all day, should be sent to bed without sup- 
per, they would think it unkind usage—if this 
should be repeated two or three nights in suc- 
cession, it would be still more unkind. Now 
there are some subscribers to the Youth’s Com- 
panion, who treat their little paper worse than 
this—it works for them one, two, and in some 
cases three years, and yet they neglect to send 
the promised means of keeping it alive—in oth- 
er words, they do not pay the subscription price. 
We hope every one who has not paid, will at- 
tend to this matter immediately—and then the 
Editor will be encouraged to greater efforts to 
make the Companion interesting and useful. 


Poetry. 
CONSOLATIONS FOR THE LONELY. 


BY MARY HOWITT. 

















There is a land where beauty cannot fade, 
Nor sorrow dim the eye ; 
Where true love shall not droop, nor be dis- 


mayed, 

And none shall ever die! 

Where is that land, oh where ? 

For I would hasten there. 

Tell me—I fain would go; 

For I am wearied with a heavy wo! 
The beautiful have left me all alone; 
The true, the tender, from my path have gone! 

O guide me with thy hand, 
If thou dost know that land, 
For I am burdened with oppressive care, 
And I am weak and fearful with despair, 
Where is it? ‘Tell me where. 


Friend, thou must trust in Him who trod before 
The desolate paths of life ; 
Must bear in meekness, as he meekly bore, 
Sorrow, and pain and strife! 
Think how the Son of God 
These thorny paths hath trod; 
Think how he longed to go, 
Yet tarried out, for thee, the appointed wo ; 
Think of his riness in places dim, 
Where no mg %fomforted or cared for Him! 
Think of < \,lood-like sweat, 
With whien his brow was wet— 
Yet how he He prayed unaided and alone, 
In that great agony, “Thy will be done!” 
Friend, do thou not despair ; 
Christ, from his heaven of heavens, will hear thy 


SEASON OF PRAYER, 
Come to the morning prayer, 
Come let us kneel and pray— 
Prayer is the Christian pilgrim’s staff, 
To walk with God all day. 


At noon, beneath the Rock 
Of ages, rest and pray ; 

Sweet is that shelter from the heat, 
When the sun shines by day. 


At evening, shut thy door, 
Round the home altar pray ; 

And finding there the house of God— 
At Heaven’s gate close the day. 


When midnight veils our eyes— 
Oh! it is sweet to say, 
I sleep, but my heart waketh, Lord, 
With thee to watch and pray. 
[Charleston 
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Tale of the Summer 30—Seven Thoughts 45 
Little Scotch Girls 34—Non-Resistance 51 
What Robert saw the Wasp do 51 

I'm just as sure as can be 57—The Sulks 61 
Liule Girl and the rain 58—Lost Eye 62 


| Be Kind 66—Meddling to injury 73 


Disobedient Boy punished 78 

Always in Mischief 82—Jenny Wren 82 

An Iucident 87—English Pin Manufactory 90 
First Impressions 94—A Great Man 98 
Rainy Day 103—How to ask for a favor 106 
Visit to Grandmamma 109 

Grass, the Lambs 115—Good Samaritan 115 
The Pursuit 118—Little Chloe 121 

Little Gerald 127—Bee Hive 127 


| Ihe Berries 131—Little Chininey Sweep 138 


Ellen and Susan 143—My Birth Day 146 
‘Things which are pleasant 143 

‘The Riddle 151—Young Swallow 151 ‘ 
Little Smoker 151—Cbhrist loved bis mother 151 
Curiosity Punished 155—Another Riddle 155 
Apple Flowers 159—The Echo 163 

George and his jack knife 167 , 
Sulky Tempers 167—Freckled Face 170 
Little Favorite 170—Robins 175 

Peace Makers 179—Louisa 199 

Samuel and Robert 187—Happy lite Girl 191 
Old Mau with forelock grey 203 

Home, sweet home 206 


MORALITY. 
The Camp of Napoleon 2—Spring 6 

The Melancholy Boy 9—George Washington 14 
Every Boy in his place 18 

Vice its own Punishment 22—Selfishness 25 
Cruel Amusements 22—Thunder Storm 25 
Carnations 29—Mad Dog 30 

Disobliging Boy 34—Be Cheerful 39 

Little Sin 39—Jewish Usurer 42—Civility 46 
Incivility 46—Girl with a tin pail 50 

Thou shalt not steal 50 

Conversation of the Vultures 53 

Make a good use of it 54—Thrilling Scene 59 
George Washington 54, 79, 91,119, 135, 145, 186 
Too much paint in the brush 59 

False Reproach 63—W hat is the Price of it 63 
Picking up a pin 63—Fondness for Dress 65 
Fruits of Intemperance 66—B8ailor Boy 71 
Fishing on the Sabbath 73—Fatal Alliance 77 
Fortune Teller 77—Boy Measuring Himself 78 
History of a Rain Drop 86—Fairy’s Gift 91 

Mary ‘Taylor 95—Scene in the Country 99 

Log Cabin 102—Fruit of Kindness 103. 

Little Indian Tomahawk 105—Untruth 114 
Tavern Keeper's History 110 

New Way oF settling Disputes 114 

Three School Mates 118 

Cruelty to Animals 119 

Finish what you undertake 123 $ 

Prisons and Prisoners 126—Politeness 139 F 
Helen and Edward 130—Indian’s Prophecy 135 
Redlar and Trinkets 142—Hannah Bennett 146 
Henry Mansfield 149—A Word in Season 150 
Disorder brings Trouble 155—Three Wishes 166 
Bad Bargain 171—Good Conscience 178, 182 
Influence of boys over a father 174 

Child’s Angel 183—Unhappy Family 186 

The Runaway 191—Scene of the Revolution 199 
The Inebriate 206 





RELIGION. 


Where shall I go tw Church 2, 7 

Monument of Sovereign Grace 7 

Sunday Evening Conversation 13 

Will there be Flowers in Heaven ? 18 

Widow made Happy 22—Kentucky Honer 31 
Irish Travellers and Bible 26 

Lesson from the Birds 31—Lame Charles 34 
Lone one Comforted 33 

Cabin and Forecastle 38—Yourng Shepherd 46 
There's Rest at Home 41—Blind Jane 47 
Sabbath passed in a ditch 50 

Ardor of Juvenile Piety 51—The Happy Girl 55 
The Converted Dutchman 55 

Forgive us, as we forgive 58 

A Lie cannot be hid 62—Wandering Child 71 
Overcome Evil with Good 67 

Affecting Meeting 71—Esau’s Bargain 74 

My Mother’s Grave 74—The Deserter 75 

Milk of the Word 75—Half Ready 83 

Rich without a penny 79—A Child’s Faith 91 
Christ Crowned with Thorns 95 

Early Recollections 95—A Truly Great Man 98 
Anecdote of Luther 98— Happy Release 99 
Will ye also go away 103—Karly Impressions 107 
What Bible has done for Woman 107 

Paul's Escape frem Damascus 1]1 

Tracks in the clay 111—Lamb of God 111 

Way to be happy 114 

Prayer conquering Infidelity 122—Fishers 122 
The Butterfly, the Sun 122 

Two Brothers 126—Straight Path 135 

Paul preaching in bonds 126 

Repent or Perish 135—Sailor Saved 139 
Robbing God 142—Christian Slave 142 

Little Blind Boy 142—Departed Spirits 145 
‘T'ree that never fades 154—Stars, God’s Eyes 163 
I must pray for my Soul 163—Child’s, Grief 170 
Neglect of Prayer 166—Light 179 

Jesus teaching Humility 195 

God blessed the book 195 

Domestic Happiness 195—Converted Jew 203 
A Mother's Last Prayer 198 

1 want to be an Angel 203 

Christian Traveller 


EDITORIAL. 


The Angel appears to Mary 4 
Coach Travelling in Yucatan 4 
What will stick fast 4—Birth of Jesus 7 
Indians of Yucatan 8—The Contrast 16 


" The Wise Men and Herod 11 


Affectionate Brothers 12—Childhood of Jesus 15 

Badger 19—The Youth of Jesus 20—Jackall 23 

The Baptism and the Temptation 24 

Ostrich 27—The Lamb of God 28 

Antelope 31—The Wedding 32—Chrysalis 35 

The New Heart 36—Syrian Goat 40 

Christ preaching Repentance 39 

Christ at Jacob’s Well 44—The Scorpion 47 

Sick Child Cured 48—Fishing 52 

Transformation of Insects 51—Wonders 56, 64 

Miracles 60—The Frog 64—Leper Cured 68 

Transformation of Insects 72—Wolf 76 

Wonderful Pond 72—Crocodile 80—Coney 84 

Forsaking all for Christ 84a—Locust 88 

Palsy Cured 92—What Changes 100 

Editor's Northern Tour 96, 99, 103, 108, 112, 115. 
120, 124, 128, 132 , 

Cormorant 100—Herou 104—Too Late 108 

Interesting Incident 104—Turtle Dove 116 

Visit to the State Prison 124—New Muff 136 

Sabbath School Thanksgiving 128 

Memoir of Little Girl 140, 144, 148 

Monthly Rose 140—Companion’s Misfortune 14( 

A Great Crowd 148—Feeding Rabbits 152 

Good Servant 152—Morning Walk 156 

Only Son of his Mother 156—Sabbath School 160 

Men who acted like Children 160 

Splendor—Caroline 160—Rum’s Doings 164 

Being sorry for sin 164 

Tidings revealed to Babes 163 

“I won’t bea Nun” 172 

Murderers and the Mass 176 

Never waste Bread 176—Strange Disease 180 

Do you love to Pray 176 

I ought to have done this long ago 176 

Golden Rule 180, 184—Library 188 

Pride and Humility 184—Variety in Heaven 188 

Dangerous Anger and Sport 192 

Another Wonder 196—More Parables 200 

The Sower 204—A Pleasing Sight 204 

Virgin Mary 207 ‘ 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


A Bear in Tinnecum 3—The Goat 10 
Esquimaux Dog 26—Canine Sagacity 31 

Hoopoe 35—Dog of the Desert 35 

Close Embrace with a Bear 35—Swan 38 

Great Horned Owl 43—Cormorant 46 

Osprey 50—Owls 55—Camel 59—Goat 62 

Wild Boar 75—Sheep 73—Humming Bird 78 
Faithful Dog 83—Monkies 87—Elephant 91 
Little Robin 99—Snake Charming 139 

Battle of Eleven Hundred Horses 139 

Capture of a Vulture 143 

Story about two Dogs 143—Dogs 162 

Parental Affection of a Bear 147 

Story of a Monkey 147—Tiger and Umbrella 154 
Anecdote of a Cat 167—Pigeon fond of Music 167 


Fiery Flying Serpent 171—Borderer’s Child 185, 
Beauty and her Calf 17: ; 


Man killed by an Elephant 191 

Destruction of the Inquisition 194 

Family Horse 198—Monkey’s Intelligence 207 
Learning to ride on Horseback 202 











SABBATH SCHOOL. 


Faith 49—Lesson for S. S. Children 50 
The Bible is true 59—Gold Mine 74 
Recollections of a 8. 8. Teacher 67 
Experience of a Teacher 73 

Wild and Wicked Scholar 79 

Boy rescued from Drowning 79 

Little Boy's Purchase 83—A Fragment 86 
Sunday School Brothers 83 

Peggy, the Irish Emigrant 89 

Patience and Resignation 107 

Bible Class Pupil 123—Celia Warren 139 
8. 8. Teaching Honorable 123 

New S. 8S. Scholar 147—Telling Fortunes 171 
Sunday Scholar in London oot 


DESCRIPTIVE. 


The Elizabeth Islands 1—Natives of Polynesia 
Funeral Ceremonies in Ceylon 10 

Superstitions of the Hindoos 15, 18 

Court of King Time 42 

Thunder Storms in the West 63 . 
Khan and Polish Chief 66—Camphor 102 
About Plants 98—Cinnamon 102—Cane 107 
Flax 107—Fig Tree 110—Plantain 115 

Picture of the Pilgrims 118—The Mandrake 118 
Lign Aloe 123—Palm Tree 127 

Visit to the Shakers 163—Egyptian House 178 
Oriental Custom—Tattoving 174 

Orientals washing hands 183 

Oriental Water Carrior 187 

Spirit of the Thaw 187—Locusts in the East 191 
Egyptian Frogs 194—Gardening 199 


_ LEARNING. 


Alice Delovel 10, 42—Needle Work 15 

Care of your Room 17—Schgol Trials 34 
Diligence and Attention 27—Attentive Boys 5} 
Use and advantage of Maps 62 

Happy School Girls 66—Honor and Daty 69 
Stephen Grimes 87— Hour of Amusement 111 
Dialogue on Natural Philosophy 111 

Prejudice 130—Leonard Family 142 

Cheerfnl Fire-side 143—Cruelties to the Jews 150 
Ghost Story of Modern Times 159 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Napoleon Bonaparte 43—Francisco Michoci 183 
Lord Timothy Dexter 94 


VARIETY—POETRY. 


As the articles under these heads are always i 
the last page, and can be easily found, we omit 
them in the Index. — 
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